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destroy the existing system in introducing a new one. In solving
this problem there must be, consistently with the attainment of our
object, the least possible expenditure of public money, the utmost
endeavour not to injure existing and efficient schools, and the most
careful absence of all encouragement to parents to neglect their
children.... Our object is to complete the present voluntary system,
to fill up gaps, sparing the public money where it can be done with-
out, procuring as much as we can the assistance of the parents, and
welcoming as much as we rightly can the co-operation and aid of
those benevolent men who desire to assist their neighbours." 1
The country would be divided into districts and the wants of
each duly ascertained. Thus, if in any one district the inspectors
find "the elementary education to be sufficient, efficient, and suit-
able, we leave that district alone." Mr. Forster made it clear that
he did not expect to find many such districts. The existing schools
should be subject to three conditions for receiving public aid: they
must be efficient; they must be open to undenominational inspec-
tion ; and a conscience clause must be attached. In districts where
there was a deficiency, time would be granted for voluntary agencies
to supply the need. Mr. Forster suggested a year of grace for the
voluntary bodies to make good deficiencies in their areas.
After the period of grace any gaps would be filled by means of
School Boards elected by the town councils or, in the case of rural
areas, by the vestries. School fees were to be retained, but parents
unable to pay fees because of poverty could apply for a free ticket.
The School Boards could provide schools themselves from rate aid
or assist existing schools. Each Board should consist of a minimum
of five and a maximum of fifteen members. Women might be
elected and the system of cumulative voting should be adopted. A
voter would have as many votes as there were vacancies and could
give all to one candidate or distribute them as he wished. This was
to safeguard the rights of minorities. Each Board would also
be free to decide the kind of religious instruction to be provided,
subject to a conscience clause in every school. The School
Boards would also have powers of framing by-laws for the com-
pulsory attendance of children between the ages of five and
thirteen and for fixing the school-leaving age. Provision was made
for the transfer of voluntary schools to the School Boards, but
Mr. Forster over-estimated the number which were actually trans-
1 Verbatim Report of the Debate in Parliament during^ the Progress of the
Elementary Education Bill, pp. 7-8, National Education Union, 1870,